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AIPENDIX I 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERLACE AND RELATED PATTERNS 


The term “‘interlace’* refers to patterns composed of bands 
which seem to pass over and under one another, creating 
the illusion of a third dimension.' Together with simpler but 
stylistically related geometric patterns, interlace plays an 
important role in Late Roman decorative art. including tap- 
estry. However, this aspect of Roman art has largely been 
neglected by art historians, and is almost unknown to the 
general public. This may seem surprising, since late Roman 
omament was an important source both for Islamic art and 
for the art of early medieval Europe.” Why, when these 
styles are widely enjoyed, does Roman interlace and geo- 
metric ornament receive so little attention? The probable 
reason is that Islam and Dark Age Europe are known to 
have placed, each for its own reasons, an overwhelming 
emphasis on non-figural patterns. In contrast, Roman art is 
the representational art par excellence, with naturalistic rep- 
resentation pervading even the so-called minor arts. It is 
therefore understandable that a non-representational form of 
decoration such as interlace, which seems to run counter to 
everything that Roman art stands for, should be seen as 
peripheral and fail to receive the attention it deserves. With- 
out devaluing the figural tradition, an appreciation of in- 
terlace and geometric ornament can enrich our understanding 
of Late Roman art, reminding us not only of its variety but 


1. The design term “*interlace”’ as used in this catalogue should not be 
contused with the textile structure term “‘interlacing,’” which is defined 
by Irene Emery as *‘the most straightforward way of interworking elements, 
inasmuch as each element simply passes under or over elements that cross 
its path’ (Emery: The Primary Structures of Fabrics, p. 62). The close 
kinship between the two terms is obvious, but “‘interlace’’ refers only to 
a type of pattern, not to a fabric structure. 

2. For early Islamic interlace see K.A.C. Creswell: Early Muslim Archi- 
tecture, vols. 1 (2nd ed. in 2 vols.), Oxford. 1969, and 2, Oxford. 1940; 
R.W. Hamilton; Khirbat al-Mafjar, Oxford, 1959. For Westem Medieval 
interlace and its relation to the Late Roman tradition, see N.Aberg: The 
Occident and the Orient in the Art of the Seventh Century, 3 vols., Stock- 
holm, 1945. 
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of the extent to which it anticipated and engendered the art 
of the very different cultures which succeeded the Roman 
Empire in Europe and Western Asia. 

Tapestries with interlace and related patterns were exe- 
cuted primarily in purple. Although precise dating is im- 
possible, by far the greatest proportion of interlace-patterned 
tapestries appear to have been made between ca. A.D. 300 
and some time in the sixth century. To refine the chronology 
further it is necessary to rely on the evidence of an extremely 
small number of datable examples. Gradually working out- 
ward from these, one may begin to fill the gaps from the 
very large number of surviving undated pieces. The obvious 
danger of this method is that it means basing one’s conclu- 
sions about the entire textile production of a period on a 
single example which may or may not be truly representative 
of that period. How accurately did the textile express the 
taste of its time? Was it conservative or innovative? Did it 
Owe its existence to a widespread fashion or to a local 
workshop tradition? In the present state of knowledge these 
questions cannot be answered; therefore only the most ten- 
tative chronology is possible. 

The dating of geometric and interlace tapestries depends 
above all on two fragments.* One comes from Palmyra in 
Syria and must date from before the city’s destruction in 


3. L omit from my discussion two textiles widely accepted as dated. They 
were found at Hawara in Egypt by W.M. Flinders Petrie and reproduced 
in his Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoé, London, 1889, pl. 21. Petrie states 
that they are datable ca. 340 by a coin of a son of the emperor Constantine 
which was found with them. While this statement may be correct, it Is 
now incapable of being either proved or disproved. The coin is not repro- 
duced in Petrie’s publication, and Dr. Geoffrey T. Martin of the Petrie 
Collection, University College London, informs me that there is no way 
of identifying it among the many coins from Hawara in the Collection, or 
for that matter of knowing if it is there at all, since the exact find-spots 
of the coins are not recorded. I have been unable to discover the present 
location of the textiles. 
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Fig. 1. Tapestry fraement ff eet ee - . 
g- 1. Tapestry fragment from a tunic, from Palmyra. Syria. Roman, before 273. After Pfister: Textiles de Palmyre. 


A.D. 273 (fig. 1). The other was found at Karanis in Egypt, 
and must have been made before ca. A.D. 460, when that 
city was abandoned (fig. 2). The most superficial com- 
parison of these two textiles points to an evolution from 
simple to complex forms, and further evidence supports this 
view, although of course the actual development is much 
more complicated. 


4. Pfister: Textiles de Palmyre, pl. 6; Wilson: Ancient Textiles from Egypt, 
no. 79, pl. 6. i 


An Egyptian painted funerary portrait now in the Vatican 
shows the deceased in a shroud decorated with tapestry 
roundels virtually identical to the one from Palmyra.* The 
portrait has been independently dated on the basis of style 
to the third century, reinforcing the conjecture that the pat- 
tern of interlocking squares is not only the simplest type of 


5. Guimet: Les portraits d’Antinoé, pl. 46, fig. 72. For a recent discussion 
of the date see K. Parlasca: Mumienportrats und verwandte Denkmiiler, 


Wiesbaden, 1966, pp. 138ff. 
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Fig. 2. Tapestry roundel with interlace ornament, from Karanis, Egypt 
Late Roman, before ca. 460. Kelsey Museum of Archacology, 
University of Michigan. 


Fig. 3. Tapestry roundel with simple interlace omament. Late Roman, 
here attributed to the early fourth century. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, no. 89.18.176. purchase 


interlace but also the earliest. Another very early stage is 
represented by a tapestry roundel in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (fig. 3).° A garment ina lost fresco from Luxor, 
Egypt, dating from ca. 300, bore what seems to have been 
a very similar design.’ Unfortunately the only record we 
have of this fresco is a watercolor copy made when it was 
already much deteriorated, so it is impossible to be com- 
pletely sure of the pattern. Nevertheless, even without this 
corroborating evidence the simplicity of the motif in fig. 3 
places it, with the Palmyra tapestry, at or near the very 
beginning of the development of interlace. 

The tapestry shown in fig. 3 is important not just as an 
example of interlace in its formative stage; it tells us much 
about the interrelation of patterns in Roman decorative art, 
and the ways in which one might evolve into another. The 
simple interlace pattern of this textile is superimposed on a 
cruciform arrangement of lozenges with inward-curving sides. 
By first thickening the sides of the lozenges, and then in- 
terlacing them with the foreground motif, one arrives at the 
pattern used on a textile in the Textile Museum (cat. no. 
82).* Alternatively, by using only the lozenges, increasing 
their number and accentuating the curvilinear element, it is 
possible to create a pattern of circles which may be seen in 
its most sophisticated form in another of the Textile Mu- 
seum’s examples (cat. no. 98).” 

The movement away from the initial simplicity of figs. 
1 and 3 which these two works illustrate is characteristic of 
the development of interlace in general. Thus cat. nos. 82 
and 98 display a degree of confidence and elaboration in- 
conceivable without the passage of time. Exactly how much 
time is impossible to determine, but it is fair to assume that 
they date from some time in the first half of the fourth 
century. The tendency toward greater complexity—and in 
most cases toward greater suppleness as well—is reflected 
in a number of examples from other collections. '° However, 
the finest example of this period may well be cat. no. 83, 
which represents a slightly later stage of development, per- 
haps the mid to late fourth century. Although its pattern is 
complex it does not seem so, being balanced almost perfectly 
by precision and clarity of execution. This equilibrium is 
not typical and in later works the trend toward greater and 
greater elaboration is accelerated with a consequent loss of 
clarity. A tapestry in the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 4) 
shows the virtuosity of which weavers were capable around 


6. Unpublished; Met. Mus. no. 89.18.176 


7. U. Monneret de Villard: **The Temple of the Imperial Cult at Luxor,” 
Archaeologia, 95 (1953), pp. 85-105 and pl. 3la 

8. The transition is illustrated by three tapestry roundels in European 
museums. See Apostolakis: Ta Koptika Huphasmata, fig. 10, Kendrick 
Catalogue of Textiles, vol. 1, no. 187, pl. 27; du Bourguet: Catalogue des 
étoffes coptes, no. B6 

9. For intermediate stages in this development see du Bourguet: Catalogue 
des étoffes coptes, nos. B1 and C59. 

10. See for example Akashi: Coptic Textiles, vol. 1, pl. 2 and vol. II, pl. 
74; Renner: **Spatanuke figirliche Pupurwirkereien,”’ figs. 1 and 2 


the end of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth." 
Cat. no. 84 probably represents the same phase, though a 
narrow border naturally provides far less scope for elabo- 
ration than does a roundel. 

This combination of intricacy and suppleness was evi- 
dently beyond the power of many artists, or else tastes simply 
altered. In any case, although patterns remain complex their 
appearance changes. The drawing becomes stiffer and more 
geometric, curves lost their fluidity. There is also a tendency 
to conceive the pattern no longer as an indivisible large unit, 
but as an assembly of smaller ones. Cat. no. 85 illustrates 
this tendency, which is even more pronounced—note the 
change from curves, even abrupt ones, to sharp points—in 
the Karanis tapestry (fig. 2) which as we have seen dates 
from before ca. 460.'? Cat. no. 85 can therefore probably 
be dated to the early to middle fifth century. 


I ee Mus. no. 89.18.151; see Kajitani, **Coptic Fragments,” no. 13, 
p. 13. 

Dy Vz or eX: f z Coptic Texti 

12. For other examples of the same style see Lewis: Early Coptic Textiles, 

24; P : F Pan Be ‘ 

Pls. 24 and 25; Peter: Textilien aus Agypten, no. 115. Especially instructive 
is the comparison of cat. no. 84 with a border of the later type, in the 
Louvre (du Bourguet: Catalogue des étoffes coptes, no. B33). 


Fig. 4. Tapestry roundel with complex interlace 
ormament. Late Roman, here attributed to the late 
fourth or early fifth century. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. New York, no. 89.18.151, purchase. 


The dating of the later, geometrized phase of interlace, 
exemplified by the Karanis piece, to the mid-fifth century 
makes it possible to date a number of closely related ta- 
pestries as well. A tapestry square in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (fig. 5)" includes, in addition to interlace of the Ka - 
ranis type, four small squares each of which contains four 
interlaced circles. They are of a different kind from any 
interlace we have considered so far. Lacking the complexity 
and sense of motion of earlier forms, the new interlace has 
a tentativeness of articulation that is very different from the 
flamboyant abruptness of the *‘Karanis-style”’ interlace with 
which it is juxtaposed. A less fundamental feature, but still 
a distinguishing one, is the use of cross-hatching on the 
bands. 

Since the arrangement of four interlaced circles is found 
almost unchanged at the center of the right half of cat. no. 
86, we may assume that this tapestry too dates from around 
the middle of the fifth century. This is important because 
the motif that occupies the corresponding position in the left 


13. Unpublished; Met. Mus. no. 90.5.880. 
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Fig. 5. Tapestry square with floral and interlace motifs. Late Roman, 
here attributed to the middle of the fifth century. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, no. 90.5 880, gift of George F. Baker. 
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Fig. 6. Tapestry square with floral and interlace motifs. Late Roman, 
here attributed to the second half of the fifth century. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, no. 89.18.252. purchase. 


half of the design—an eight-pointed star containing a simple 
two-band interlace with cross-hatching—is found in four 
other tapestries in the Textile Museum’s collection: cat. nos. 
87-90. It is therefore likely that they too date from the mid- 
fifth century. This group, then, does not represent a different 
historical phase from the **Karanis-style,”’ but rather a dif- 
ferent approach to the problem of decorating with interlace. 
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We are almost certainly looking at the production, or at 
least the influence, of two separate workshops or groups of 
workshops. This conclusion is borne out by an important 
technical consideration. Tapestries of the first group are 
woven on a linen warp, while those of the second group 
have warps of wool. 

Although the tapestries of the second group which we 
have looked at so far are probably contemporary with the 
latest phase of the first group, other tapestries of the second 
type have features which point to a later date, in all likelihood 
the second half of the fifth century. Thus an example in the 
Metropolitan Museum (fig. 6)'* has a central interlace motif 
which clearly belongs to the second group, but which is far 
more complex than any of that group which we have yet 
seen. The more loosely structured central interlace of cat. 
no. 91 is closely related, but whether it is of similar date 
or later is difficult to say. 

Cat. no. 93 belongs to the same general interlace type, 
but in it the rather diffuse structure of no. 91 is replaced by 
a pattern whose precision and assurance barely compensate 
for a hardness bordering on monotony. In spirit if not in 
exact detail it corresponds to the treatment of interlace in 
sixth-century sculpture.'* Certainly there is no reason to date 
it later than the sixth century, or even, perhaps, later than 
the middle of that century. A further group of tapestries, 
while artistically inferior to cat. no. 93, are closely related 
to it stylistically. Most important of these is cat. no. 92, 
but the group also includes cat. nos. 94 and 95. It is worth 
noting that in the last of these the interlace, while apparently 
complex, relies on simple loops and crossovers, implying 
a decline either in technical command or in the imaginative 
design sense that created and maintained the tradition of 
interlace ornament. Such a decline is confirmed by cat. no. 
96; it is a close stylistic relation of the three works just 
mentioned, but its interlace is for the most part reduced to 
an unimaginative series of disconnected loops. This may be 
said to mark the effective end of interlace as a theme in 
Late Roman textile design, probably around the end of the 
sixth century. 

The varied history of interlace, the rise and fall of distinct 
stylistic groups within it, and especially the evidence for its 
decline in the sixth century, all suggest that its final ex- 
tinction is part of the internal history of Egyptian textile 
manufacture—assuming that the tapestries were woven in 
Egypt—rather than an effect of the Muslim conquests of the 
early seventh century. In other media, notably sculpture and 
metalwork, interlace continued for centuries to play an es- 
sential role in both Christian and Muslim art throughout 
Europe and much of Asia. 


14. Unpublished; Met. Mus. no. 89.18.252. 


15. For sixth-century architectural sculpture from Bawit in Egypt see E 
Chassinat: Fouilles a Baouit, vol. 1, Cairo, 1911, pl. 80. On the dating 
of the carvings see H. Torp: **The Carved Decorations of the North and 
South Churches at Bawit,”’ Kolloquiwm tiber spdtantike und friihmuttelal- 
terliche Skulptur, vol. 11, Mainz. 1970, pp. 35-41. 


